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AN ADDRESS, 
BY REV. DAVID PICKERING, OF PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


Masonry has not its limits in any particular coun- 
try, but flourishes whetever freedom unfurls her ban- 
ner, and the ensigns of fiberty unfold the genius of the 
arts and sciences. It has enjoyed the approbation of 
the wise and virtuous of the human race, and has with- 
stood the ravages of time’s unsparing hand, triamph- 
ing over the mad ‘ening rage of infuriated bigots, and 
the persecuting zeal of proud and haughty tyrants.— 
It has outlived the billowy flood of ancient days, wit- 
nessed the downfall of unstable kingdoms, and chant- 
ed the requiem of dissolving empires. In every age 
of the world, and in every country, its principles have 
been the same, and in the effects which its moral in- 
fluence has produced upon mankind, there has always 
existed a striking similarity. hc 

Had masonry been a system of monopolizing influ- 
ence, calculated to rivet the chains of poverty, igno- 
vance, and slavery, upon a portion of our race ; had its 
genius been suchas to abridge the rational enjoyments 
of any part of community,or corrupt the morals of so- 
ciety, it would long since have been abandoned as an 
i yn upon the nee and the happiness of man 

eft destituté of any supporters who are wo: - 

Wing their names.enrolled in the archives of 
us harbinger of Immanuel, and the 

e of théeimmaculate Saviour, would 
iuupon it, had they have found 
etence, either wickedaess, 
Vits remote antiquity and the 
philanthropic men, who have 
wed the institution, and even 
th Moats sefence, we my as- 
: had its origin in 
ect the improvement, interest. 


eaehgeniore ; of mankind. 
Phe peaceful genius of freemasonry is a strong evi- 


dence of the purity of the institution. 

In the dark ages of the world, when the means of 
knowledge which we so amply share were beyond the 
reach of the multitude, masonry diffused its influence 
to perpetuate friendship, to neutralize the poison of 
envy, and to soften the virulence of vindictive passion. 
Never did it raise the unhallowed standard of persecu- 
tion, or grasp the reins of civil government in any na- 
tion ; or attempt to dictate a religious creed to man. 
Never has it opposed itself to the legal authorities of 
any country; bat in all kingdoms, and under all gov- 
ernments, its submission, docility, and peaceful cha- 
racter have been marked with astonishment. While 
nations have been struggling for liberty, and tyrants, 
to ascend the thrones of state, have waded through 
seas of blood; masonry has stood firm upon its ancient 
and imperishable foundations, and bade defiance to the 
wild commotion of falling kingdoms and crumbjing 
empires. me 

While a part of the nominal christian world has been 
stained with the b‘ood of unhappy victims of its perse- 
cuting rage, masonry has stretched forth the haad of 
charity for the relief of the suffering and the oppress- 
ed, and applied the balsam of healing to the wounds 
of bleeding humanity. But masonry, which has ever 
proved the faithful friend of the unfortunate, and the 
«ind angel of condolence, has not escaped the iron rod 
of religious intolerance—in Spain, it has long groaned 
sence the disgraceful burden of despotic arrogance, 
and in different kingdoms it has alternately been the 
subject ot jealousy andoppression. Such persecution 
and oppression would be less intolerable, were it ad- 
ministered by the hand of the idle and the openly pro- 
fane: but when men professedly engaged in promot- 
ing the benevolent religion of Jesus Christ, resort 
to the bloody engines of persecution, reason stands 


‘“iaye 


aghast, religion drops the tear of regret, and philoso- 


phy discovers in the semblance of christianity the rug- 
ged features of. the apocalyptical beast! 

We have seen the rise and progress of masonry, and 
we have beheld ia times of peril and danger, as well as 
in preepenty and security, the peaceful paths which 
its votaries have pursued. We now turn to consider 
'the benefits derived from a strict adherence to the 
principles of the institution. 

It discountenances and prohibits vice in all its Pro- 
tean forms, as destructive of happiness and degrading 
‘to the dignity of its subjects. It recommends the 
peaceful paths of true wisdom, as the only course of 
safety for man; and strongly inculeates the duties 
of friendship, without the alloy of indifference ; of 
morality, without the mixture of ostentation; and of 
brotherly love, without the imposing shadows of dissim- 
ulation. 

That freemasonry has sustained a peaceful charac- 
ter, and urged the practice of its sublime virtues upon 
the members of the whole fraternity, will not be doubt- 
ed by any serious reflecting mind, who will be at the 
trouble to examine the records of its progress in vari- 
ous parts of the world, and especially in times of per- 
secution. It has never I'fted its hand to crush the civ- 
il power. It has never summoned its votaries to erect 
the standard of rebellion, or seize the reins of govern- 
ment: but it has uniformly inculcated the duty of sub- 
mission tu the legal authorities of every nation, and 
solemnly enjoined an undeviating adherence to the 
precepts of justice, which would perpetuate the inval- 
uable blessing of peace to the world. 

Had masonry been a system of rancorous policy, its 
deformity would long ere this have been exposed, and 
its ranks deserted by virtuous men. But instead of 
rancor and pride, it teaches the lesssons of humility 
and condescension to the prince, the ruler and the 
judge ; while it descends%o che vale of obscurity, and 
exalts the man of humble virtue to a level with the 
great. The warm undeviating friendship of brother- 
ly love is considered by masonry as the proper cen- 





tre, towards which all the actions of its friends should 
verge. 

Wherever the genuine principles of the institution 
are cherished in the heart, the bosom is caused to glow 
with love, and the finer feelings of the seul are excited 
and become interested in the welfare of a brother.— 
This effect is accounted for by the fact, that masonry 
holds fellowship with pilgrims in distress; cordiality 
hails the sons of want, and welcomes them to the board 
of plenty, administers to the wants of a pennyless bro- 
ther, and regards with the tender solicitude of frater- 
nal aflection the uafertunate children of affliction and 
pain. 

The mason who is worthy of « mason’s name, caa 
meet on the same level, and greet with the same cor- 
diality, a Briton, a Frank, a German, or anative of the 
forest, and fellowship them as brethren, if they are ac- 
quainted with our art. How wildly soever the mem- 
bers of this fraternity may differ in their opinions, he 
who acts up to the sentiments and rules of this noble 
institution, must lay aside his prejudices, and on the 
masonic pavement, hail in the melting voice of friend- 
ship, a brother of a different denomination. 

The worthy mason is taught to visit the widow in 
distress, to substitute the oil of consulation and joy for 
the tears affliction, to clasp in the arms of charity and 
affection each helpless orphan, and administer to their 
necessities. His heart is taught to regard with emo- 
tions of grief the distresses of others, and to aid in the 
alleviation of human misery; in a word, the natural 
influence of freemasonry is, to tame the ferocity of 
men, allay the prejudice of those whose tenets are the 
most dissimilar, promote peage in society, correct the 
morals of the irreligious and profane, encourage arts 
and social intercourse among mankind, and engage 
the hearts of men in the exercise of virtuous friendship 
and love. 








To exemplify the charitable genius of this venera- 








ble institution, it is only necessary to remark, that in 
the last memorable struggle with one of the most for- 
midable powers of Europe, the unfortunate captives 
from beyond the Atlantic, shared largely the bounty 
of lodges, in many of our populous towaa and cities, 
where their funds were liberally imparted for the re- 
lief of brethren, compelled by the laws of their coun- 
try to sustain the character of an invading foe. And 
permit me to add, if the lessons which freemasonry in- 
culcates were universally observed by its professed 
friends, the tongue of slander would be bound—the 
wise politician, the worthy religionist, and the sage 
philosopher, would rejoice in its upbuilding, and feel 
themselves honored in having their names enrolled with 
the fraternity, and deposited in the archives of the mid- 
dle chamber. 

I have entered thus far into the history of the ori- 
gin and progress of freemasonry, elucidated its real 
principles, and treated of its genius, its inflaence upon 
and relation to society, its tendency and the benefits 
derived from a knowledge of the institution, nor for 
the instruction of the experienced and well informed 
mason, but for the 7 om of refreshing their minds 
with a recollection of those truths on which the pros 
perity of the craft depeads, and to aid the young and 
inexperienced in the just estimate of the principles 
which mark the importance of our order. 

But I am aware that two objections are urged with 
great pertinacity against the fraternity, and give rise 
to inquiries which demand a reply. 

First. If masonry be of any real benefit to the world 
why is it kept secret ? 

Second. If the institution be good, and has a tenden- 


ley to reform mankind, why are there immoral mem 


bers found ia its ranks? 

In answer to the first, it is proper to reply, that in 
order for the secrets of freemasonry to be genera 
known, it would be necessary that its privileges should 
be indiscriminately bestowed, which would: not only 
subvert the design of the institution, but render it fa- 
miliar, it might like many other important theories, 
lose much of its influence upon the mind, and gradu- 
ally sink into disregard, The general neglect of the 
sublime and ifinitely important truths of Christianity 
furnish striking illustration and evidence of the truth 
of this position. Besides, it is a fact which has aot 
escaped the observation of the most discerning, that 
whatever is new and difficult to be obtained, is the 
more highly prized on account of the obstructions in 
the way of acquisition ; and more sure to awake the 
curiosity, and encourage the perseverance of the in- 
quiring mind. ; 

These considerations, in conjuaction with the argu- 
ments already adduced in support of its peaceful ten- 
dency, and its moral influence upon its members and 
upon society, will not only justify the exclusion of the 
world from a knowledge of the art, but prove with 
sufficient clearness that in order the more effectually 
to extend the benefits of the institution, its secrets 
should be iaviolably kept within the walls of the fra- 
ternity. 

In Sener to the second question, which relates to 
immoraQmembers, we may reply, although it cannot 
be denied that such members are sometimes fouad in 
our ranks, yet from that consideration it cannot be in- 
ferred with certainty that the institution itself is cor- 
rupt: for such an inference would justify the unrea- 
sonable conclusion that no member of community 
could act unworthy of his profession. Where can a 
society be found on earth, of any description whatever, 
that can boast of having no bad members? And shall 
we pass the uncharitable censure that all institutions 
are corrupt, because some of their members walk in a 
disorderly manner? If what has already been ad- 
vanced be not sufficient to explode the objection, let 
the objector consult the sacred history of the aposto- 
lic fraternity, where he will find penned in living cha- 
racters, the treachery of one, and the falsehood and 
profanity of another! It is true that sometimes we 
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are troubled with disorderly or immoral members and | “ And pray, sir,” continued Lugare, as the outward 
find it necessary to admonish, rebuke, and exhort them |sigas of wrath disappeared from his features; ‘ what 


to reformation, with long-suffering and charitable for- 


bearance: but when gentle means fail to reform their | received the plunder, and h 


lives, we have recourse to the painful expedient of ex- 


pulsion, and forever withdraw from our fellowship as 


Masons. 
The latter alternative is truly painful to the fraterni- 


ty, and deeply disgraceful to hun who merits such |thing away from it. 1 
o be forever excluded, and stripped of| me from starving. 


treatment. ; 
the honors and denied the confidence of a Society, 
_whose principles are founded upoa the most rational 
and manly piety; whose laws are dictated by justice 
and reason ; the principles of whose actions are sym- 
pathy and benevolence; which breathes universal peace 


on earth, and promotes good will among mankind, is 


deemed a sufficieat punishment for us to inflict upon 
the refractory. 

To preserve unstained the reputation of the craft; 
to ensure prosperity to the designs of this ancient and 
honorable fraternity, aad to aid the cause of universal 
improvement in the science of happiness, it is only 
necessary that we attentively pursue the path marked 
out by the sublime precepts and excellent moral in- 
structions inculcated within our walls, and urged with 
silent, but forcible eloquence by the numerous em- 
blems of the masonic Carpet. ~ 


—————EEE ee 
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\were you about the gardeo for? Perhaps you only 

an accomplice to do the 
ob?” 

was my road home. I was 

Ithere again afterward to mpe@t an acquaintance—and— 

| and— But | did aot ee the garden, nor take any 

ul not steal—hardly to save 










| more dangerous part of t 
‘I went that way becau 


| * You had better have stuck to that last evening. — 
| You were seen, ‘I'‘im Barker, to come from under Mr. 
| Nichols’ garden fence, a little after nine o'clock, with 
ia bag full of something or other over your shoulders. 
‘he bag had every appearance of being filled with 
fruit, and this morning the melon beds are found to 
have been completely cleared. Now, sir, what had 
| you in that bag ?” 

| Like fire itself glowed the face of the detected lad. 
|He spoke not a word. All the school had their eyes 
directed at him. The perspiration ran down his white 
forehead like rain-drops. 

** Speak sir! exclaimed Lugare, with a loud stroke 
of his ratan on the desk. 

The boy looked as though he would faint. Butthe 
unmerciful teacher, confident of having brought to 
light a crimiaal, and exulting in tne idea of the s8e- 
vere chastisement he should now be justified in inflict- 
ing, kept workiag himself up to a still greater and 
greater degree of passion. Inthe meantime, the child 





— 5 jssomed hardly to know what todo with himself.— 


From the Democratic Review. 
DEATH IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
A FACT. 


Ting-a-ling-ling-ling !—went the little bell oa the 
teacher's desk of a village-school one morning, when 


the studies of the early part of the day were about half 


completed. It was well understood that this was ; 
command for silence and attention; and when these 
had been obtained, the master spoke. 
thick-set man, and his name was Lugare. 

* Boys,” said he, * I have had a complaint entered 
that last night some of you were stealing fruit from 
Mr. Nichols’ garden. I ratherthink | know the thief. 
Tim Barker, ste, up here, sir.” 

The one to whouwhe spoke, came forward. Le was 
a slight, fair-looking boy of about 14,—and his face 
had a laughing, good-humored expr. ssion, which even 
the charge now preferred against him, and the stero 
tone and threatening look of the teacher had not en- 
tirely dissipated. The countenance ot the boy, how- 
ever, was too unearthly fair for health ; it had, aotwith- 
standing its fleshy, cheerful look, a singular cast; as 
if some inward disease, and that a feartul one, were 
seated within. As the stripling stood before that place 


of judgment—that place so often made the scene of 


heartless and coarse brutality, of timid innocence con- 
fused, helpless childhood outraged. and gentle feel- 
ings crushed—Lugare looked on him with a frown 
which plainly told that be felt in no very pleasant 
mood. Happily, a worthier and more philosophical 
system is proving to men that schools can be bet- 
ter governed than by lashes, and tears and sighs. We 


are waxing toward that consummation, when one of 


the old fashioned school-masters, with his cowhide, 
his heavy birch rod, and his many ingenious me- 
thods of child-torture, will be gazed upon as a scorn- 
ed memento of an ignorant, cruel and explodiag doc- 
trine. ‘ 

“Were youby Mt. Nighuls’ garden fence last night!” 
said Lugare. rn : 

** Yes,” answered the boy, * I was.” 

** Well, sir, I’m glad to find you so ready with you 
confession. And so you thought you could du a lit- 
tle robbing. and enjoy yourself wa manuer you ought 
to be ashamed to own, without being punished, did 
you?” ) 

‘T have not been robbing,” replied the boy quickly. 
His face was suffused, whether with resentinent ot 
fright it was difficult totell. ** Aud I didn't do any 
thing last night that I'm ashamed to own.” 

‘** No impudence !” exclaimed the teacher passion- 
ately, as he grasped. long and heavy rattan: * pive 
me none of your sharp speeches, or I'll thrash you 
till you beg like a dog.” 

The voungster's face paled a little ; his lip quivered 
but he dil not speak. 


He was a low 
! 


His tongue cleaved to the roof of his mouth. Either 

/he was very much frightened, or he was actually un- 
well, 

“ Speak, I say!” again thundered Lugare ; and his 
jhand, grasping his ratan, towered above his head in a 
ivery significant manner. 

** | hardly can, sir,” said the poor boy faintly. 
voice was husky and thick. 
some other time. 

L an’t well.” 


* Ob yes; that’s very likely ;" and Mr. Lugare bul- 


His 
* Twill tell you some— 
Please to let me goto my seat— 


| : ; 
ged out his cheeks and nose with contempt. ‘ Do 


you think to make me believe your lies? I've found 
you out, sir, plainly enough; and Lam satisfed that 
you are as precions a little villain as there is ia the 
state. But I will postpone settling with you for an 
hour yet. [ shall then ca you up again, and if 
‘you don’t tell the wholetruth. Uil give you something 
that'll make you remember Mr. Nichols’ melons for 
many a month to come—go to your seat.” 

Glad enough of the ungracious permission, and an- 
swering nota sound, the child crept trembling to his 
beach. He felt very strangely, dizzily—more as if he 
was dream than in real life—and laying his arms on 
his desk. bowed down his face between them. The 
pupils turned to their accustomed studies, for during 
the reign of Lugare in the village school, they had 
been so used to scenes of violeace and severe chias- 
tisement, that such things made but little interruption 
in the tenor of their way. 

Now, while the intervening hour is passiag, we will 
clear up the mystery of the bag, and of young Barker 
being under the garden fence on the preceding night. 
The boy’s mother was a widow, and they both had to 
live in the very narrowest limits. Elis f ther had died 
when he was six years old, and litthe Tim) was left a 
sickly emaciated infant, whom no one expected to live 
many months. T’o the surprise of all, however, the 
poor child kept alive, and seemed to recover his health 
as he certainly did his size and good tooks. 
owing to the kind offices of an eminent physician, who 


had a country-seat in the neighborhood, and who had| relax from their expression of savage 


been interested in the widow's litte family. Tim, the 
physician said, might possibly outgrow his disease, 
but every thing was uncertain. 
aod bafiliag malady, and it would not be wonderful if 
he should in some moment of apparent health be ta- 
ken suddenly away. The poor widow was at first in 
a continual state of uncasiness: but several years had 
now passed, and none of the impending evils had fall- 
en upon the boy’s head. Lis mother seemed to feel 
confident that. he would live, #nd be a help and honor 
to her old age. And thetwo struggled on together. 
mutually happy in each other, and enduring much of 
poverty and discomtort without repining, each for the 
other's sake. 


| ‘Lim's pleasant dispositioa had made him many; tion. 


It was a mysterious} 
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lare seated himself 
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friends in the village, and among the rest a young far- 
mer named Jones, who with his older brother, worked 
a large farm inthe neighborhood on shares—Jones 
very frequeatly made Tima present of a bag of pota 

toes or corn, or some garden vegetables, which he 
took from his own stock; but as his partner*® was a 
parsimonious, bigh-tempered man, and had often said 
that Tim was an idle fellow, and ought not to be help- 
ed because he did not work, Jones generally made his 
gifts in such a manner that no oneknew anything aboat 
them, except himself and the grateful objects of his 
kindness. It might be, too, that the widow was loth 
to have it understood by the neighbors that she re- 
ceived food from .any one; for there is often an ex- 
cusable pride in people of her condition which makes 
them shrink from being consideed as objects of * char- 
ity’ as they would frum the severest p. ins. 

On the night in question, Tim had been told that 
Jones would send them a bag of potatoes, and the 
place at which they were to be waiting for him was 
fixed at Mr. Nichol's garden fence. It was this bag 
that Tim had been seen staggering under, and which 
caused the unlucky boy to be accused and convicted 
by his teacher asa thief. That teacher was one little 
fitted for his important and responsible office. Lasty 
to decide, and inflexibly severe, he was the terror ot 
the little world he ruled so despotically. Punishment 
he seemeato delight in. Knowing little of those sweet 
fountains which in children’s breasts ever open quickly 
at the call of gentleness and. kind words, he was feared 
by all for his sternness, and loved by none. I would 
that he were an isolated instance in his profession. 

The hour of grace had drawn to its close, and the 
time approached at which it was usual for Lugare 
to give his school a joyfully received di-mission. Now 
and then one of the scholars would direct a furtive 
glance at Tim, sometimes in pity, sometimes in-indil- 
ference or inquiriry. ‘hey knew that he would have 
no mercy shown him, «nd ¢Hoagh most of them loved 


him, whipping was too common there to. cite much 
sympathy. Every inquiring glance, h , remain- 


ed unsatisfied, for at the end of the hour Pign remiin- 
ed with his face completely hidden, and his head bow- 
ed in his arms, preciselysas he had- 
when he first went to his seat. Lugare looked at the 
hoy occasionally with a scrowl, whieh seemed to bode 
vengeance for his sullennesge: At length the last class 
kad been heard, and the Jess:.n sand Lug- 










with his longest and stourést: 
* Now Barker,” sdid he, *Wweul. 
difficulty between us.” tn ey = 

Tim did not move. The s¢hool room was as still 
as the grave. Not a sound wasto be heard, except oc - 
casionally a long drawn breath. 

‘Mind me, sir, or it will be the worse for you.— 
Step up here and take off your jacket.” 

The boy did uot stir any more than if he hid been 
of wood. Lugare shook with passion. He sat still a 
minute, as if considering the best way to wreak his 
vengeance. That minute passed iadeati-like silence, 
was a fearful one to some of the children, for their 
faces whitened with fright. It seemed, as it slowly 
dropped away, like them inute which precedes the cli- 
max of an exquisitely performed tragedy, when some 
mighty master of the histrionic art is treading the 
stage, and you and the multitude around you are waii- 
ing with stretched nerves and suspended breath, in ex- 
pectation of the terrible catastrophe. 

‘Tim is asleep, sir,” at length said one of the boys 


oi, ws 


This was| Who sat near hii. 


Lugare, at this intelligenee, allowed his features to 
anger into a 
sinile, but that smile looked more malignant, if possi 
ble than his former scowls. It might be that he felt 
amused at the horror depicted on those about him, or 
it might be that he was gloating in pleasure on the 
way in which le iateaded to waxe the poor little slun.- 
berer. 

‘Asleep! are you, my young gentleman !” said he, 
* let us see if we can't find something to tickle your 
eyes open. ‘Theres nothing like making the best 
of a bad case, boys. ‘Tim, here, is determined not to 
be worried in his mind about a little flogging, for the 
thought of it can’t evea keep the little scoundrel a- 
wake.” ie iy 

Lugare smiled again as he made his last observa- 
Ile grasped the rattan firmly, and descend.d 





ned. himself 
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oan his seat. With light and stealthy steps he cros-| 


sed the room and stood by the unlucky sleeper. ‘rhe! 
boy was still as unconscious of his impending punish. | 
ment as ever. He might be dreaming some golden) 
dream of youth and pleasure; perhaps he was far) 


away in the world of fancy, seeing scenes, anid feelings) ; borir 
Lug- for two years, and [am aigre in debt than whea I be- 


delights, which cold reality never can bestow. 4 
re lifted his retan high over his head, and_ with their) 
true and expert aim which he had acquired from long | 
practice, brought it down on Tim's back with a force 
and wacking sound which seemed sufficient to awake 
a freezing man in his last lethargy. Quick and fast. 
blow followed blow. Without waiting to see the ef-| 
fect cf the first cut, the brutal wretch plied his instru-| 
ment of torture first on one side of the boys back and| 
then on the other, aad only stopped at the end of 
two or three minutes from very weariness. But still 
Tim showed no signs of motion; and as Laugare, 
provoked at his torpidity, jerked away one of the chiid| 
arms, on which he had been leaning over on the desk, 
his head dropped down oa the board with a dull sound, 
and his face lay turned up and exposed to view. When 
Lugare saw it he stood like one transfixed by a basil- 
isk. His countenance turned to a leaden whiteness ; 
the ratan dropped from his grasp ; and his eyes, stretch- 
ed wide open, glared as at some spectacle «f horror 
and death. ‘The sweat started in great globules seem- 
ingly from every pore in his face; his skinny lips con- 
tracted, and showed histeeth ; and when he at length 
stretched forth his arm, and with the end of one of his 
ingers touched the child’s cheek, each limb quivered 
lke the tongue of asaake; and his strength seemed 
asthough it would fail him. ‘The boy was dead. He 
haa probably been so for some time, for his eyes were 
turned up, and his body was quite cold. The widow 
was now childless too. Death wasin the school room 
and Lugare had been flogging a corpse! 


ees 


THE GRANARY. 
® A TALE WHICH EVERY PERSON WILL READ. 
roe BY THE REV. A. C. THOMAS. 


“) “| Whoso readeth, let him understand.” 


rs Jonathad-Blomespun, having purchased an exten- 
sive farm, provided hims:lf with every thing re- 


| 





* quisite to prosperous husbandry, proposes to furnish 
Subscribers with one quart ot wheat weekly, for one 
year, at the low priee.of two dollars in advance, or 

t¥o i id afier civ months. 

idéa by the government, for the 

transportation of wheat to every section of the Union 
and adjacent pro 8, are such as must prove satis- 

factory to every sabscriber ; and the proprietor of the 
Granary assures all who may patronize him, that he 
will exert himself to supply an article of the best 
qialily. N.B—Agents willbe allowed a generous 
percentage. Address (post paid) Proprietor of the 
Granary, Hopewell. 

Such was prospects issued by my fiiend, Mr. Home- 
spun. Feeling a lively interest in his welfare, I visi- 
ted his farm, although it was a long journey from my 
home, and was pleased to find every thing in nice or- 
der He infurmed me that he had contracted a large 
debt in the purchase of the premises, stock and im- 
plements of husbandry, but that he had no doubt of 
his ability to discharge every obligation in a few years. 
He also stated he had already received many hundred 
8 ibscribers, and that in four or five weeks he would 
commence the delivery of the wheat according to his 
pro osals. : 

‘The scheme appeared plausible; and my friend was 

so confident of success, that I had not the slightest 
doubt of his prosperity. I entered my name as a sub- 
scriber, and when I left him he was preparing many 
t iousand quart sacks. 
w Every week, for the space of two years, I received 
my quart of wheat, and concluded from its excellent 
quality and prompt delivery, that every thing was 
with Jonathan Homespun and his farm. So I gave 
myselt no concern about my indebtedness to him—for 
said I, **to a farmer so extensively patronized as he 
is the small pitance of ®two years’ arrearages wovld be 
vut a drop in the bucket.”’ It is true, there was occa- 
sionally printed on the sacks a general notice to delin- 
quents—but I never suspected that this was intended 
for his friends. 










The notice, however, became more frequent; and 


having leisure, I concluded I would visit my friend, 
the proprietor of the Granary. He greeted me cor 
dially—but [ saw there haa been trouble. He was 
evidently worn with toil and anxiety; and in the con- 
versation of the evening, he entered in particulars. 
“Tere | have beea laboring day and almost night 


gan. My creditors are pressing for payment; Tam 
conscious of inability to meet their demands, and 
can perceive no result but bankruptcy and ruin.” 

“But have you nota large list of subscribers?’ 
said I. 

* Yes, a very large list,” wasthe reply ; “ but many 
of them are like you !” 

“Me!” I quickly rejoined in amazement; “ too 
many like me!” 

** Pardon me,” said my friend, in a melancholy tone 
—‘ pardon me, for oppression will make even a wise 
man mad. You have hada quart of wheat weekly for 
two years—and | have not had a centuf payment; | 
have a large list of the same kind of patrons scattered 
here and there over thousands of miles. If they would 
pay me the trifles they severally owe me, I should be 
directly freed from embarrassment, and go on my way 
rejoicing. But they reasoned ; and, among you, I am 
brought to the door of poverty and ruin.” 

I felt the full force of the rebuke, and promp'ly pay- 
ing arrearages at the increased price named in the pro- 
spectus, and also a year in advance, I shortly bid adieu 
to the worthy and wronged farmer, resolving to do 
every thing in my power to repair the injury which 
had been accruing from my delinquency. 

O ye patrons of Jonathan Homspun! wherever ye 
are, or whoever ye are! you who have received and 
eaten the wheat, from his granary, without making 
payment! Ye are guilty of a grievoussin of commis- 
sion. Therefore repent. Pay the farmer what you owe 
him. Uncle Sam’s teamsters bring the sack of grain 
every week, Uncle Sam's teamsters will carry the mo- 
ney safely to Jonathan Homespun. 


MINUTE WRITING. 


The liad of Homer in a nutshell, which Pliny says 
that Cicero once saw, it is pretended might have been 
a fact, however to some it may appear, impossible.— 
JElian notices an artist who wrote a distich in let- 
ters of gold, which he enclosed in the rind of a grain 
of corn. 

Astiquity end modern times record many such pen- 
men, whose glory consisted in writing in so small a 
hand that the writing could not be legible to the na- 
ked eye. One wrote a verse of Homer on a grain of 
millet, and another. more indefatigably trifling, trans- 
cribed the whole Iliad in so confined a space, that it 
could be eaclosed in a nutshell. Menage mentions, 
he saw whole sentences which were not perceptible 
to the eye without the microscope ; and pictures ana 
portraits, which appeared at first to be lines and scratch- 
es thrown down at random; one of them formed the 
face of the Dauphiness, with the most pleasing delica- 
cy and correct resemblance. He read an Italian po- 
em io praise of this princess, containing some thou- 
sands of verses, written by an officer in the space of a 
foot and a half. This species of curious idleness has 
not been lost in our own country ; where this minute 
writiag has equalled any on record. Peter Rales, a 
celebrated calligraphist in the reiga of Elizabeth, as- 
tonished the eyes of beholders by showing them what 
they could not see; for in the Harlem mss. 530, we 
have a narrative of ‘*a rare piece of work brought to 
pass by Peter Bales, an Englishman, and aclerk of the 
chancery ;"’ it seems by the description to have been 
the whole Bible ‘in an English walnut not bigger 
than a hen’s egg. The nut holdeth the book; there 
are as many leaves in his little book as the great Bi- 
ble, and he has written as much in one of his little 
leaves as a great leaf of the Bible.” We are toldthat 
this wonderful unreadable copy of the Bible was seen 
by many thousands. There is a drawing of the head 
of Charles I, in the library of St. John’s College at 
Oxford, wholly composed of minute written charac- 
ters, which at a small distance resemble the lines of an 
engraving. The lines of the head, and the ruff, are 
said to contain the book of Psalms, the Creed, and the 
Lord’s prayer. Inthe British Museum we find a draw- 
ing representing the portrait of Queen Anne, not much 
above the size ofthe hand. On this drawing appear a 
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number of lines and scratches, which the librarian ase 
sures the marvelling spectator, includes the entire con- 
tents of a thin folio, which on this occasiow is carried 
in the hand. 

On this subject it may be worth noticing, that the 
learned Huet asserts that he, like the rest of thé world 
for a long time considered asa fiction the story of that 
industrious writer who is said to have enclosed the II- 
iad ina nutshell. But having examined the matter 
more closely, he thought it possible. 

One day in company at the Dauphin’s, this learned 
man trifled half an hour in proving it. A piece of vel- 
lum, about ten inches in length and eight in width, 
pliant and firm, can be folded up and enclosed in the 
shell of a large walnut, It can hold in its breadth one 
line which can contain 30 verses, and in its length 250 
lines. With a crow-quill the writirg can be perfect. 
A page of this piece of vellum will then contain 7500 
verses, and the reverse as mach; the whole 15,Q00 
verses of the Iliad. Aad this he proved in their pres- 
ence, by using a piece of paper, and with a common 
pen. ‘The thing is possible to be effected; and if oa 
any occasion paper should be most excessively rare, 
it may be useful to know, that a volume of matter may 
be contained in a single leaf.—Curosities of Literature. 


ANECDOTES OF FASHION. 


A volume on this.subject might be made very curi- 
ous and entertaining. for our ancestors were not less 
vacillating, and perhaps more capriciciously grotesque, 
though with infinitely less taste than the present gen- 
eration. Were a philosopher aad an artist, as well aa 
antiquary, to compose such a work, much diversified 
entertainment, and some curious investigation of the 
progress of the arts and taste, would doubtless be the 
result; the subject otherwise appears of trifling value; 
the very farthing pieces of history. 

The origin of many fashions was in the endeavor to 
conceal some defurmity of the inventor; hence the 
cushions, rufis, hoops, and other monstrous deviccs.— 
If a reigning beauty chanced to have an unequal hip, 
those who had very handsome hips; would Joad them 
with that false rump which the other was compelled 
by the unkindness of nature to substitute. Patches 
were invented in England in the reign of Edward VI, 
by a foreign lady, whe in this manver ingeniously cov- 
ered a wep on her neck. When the Spectator wrote, 
full-bottomed wigs were invented bya French barber, 
one Duviller, whose name they perpetuated, for the 
purpose of concealing an elevation in the shoulder of 
the Dauphin. Charles VII of France introduced long 
coats to hide his ill-made legs. Shoes with very long 
points, full two feet in length, were invented by Henry 
Plantagenet, Duke of Anjou, to conceal a large ex- 
crescence on one of his feet. When Francis I was 
obliged to wear his hair short, owing to a wound he 
received in his head, it became a prevailing fashion ai 
court. Others on the contrary adopted fashions to set 
off their peculiar beauties, a3 [sabella of Bavaria, re 
markable for her gallantry, and the fairness of her 
complexion, introduced the fashion of leaving the 
shoulders and part of the neck uncovered. 

Fashions have frequently originated from circom- 
stances as silly asthe following one. Isabella, daugh 
ter of Philip IT, and wife of the Archduke Albert 
vowed not to change her linen till Ostend was taken 
this siege, unluckily for her comfort, lasted three 
years; and the supposed color of the archduchess’: 
linea gave rise to a fashionable color, hence called L 
Isheau, or the Isabella; a kind of whitish-yellow din 
gy. Or sometimes they originate in some temporary 
event ; as after the battle of Steenkirk, where the allies 
wore large cravats, by which the French frequently 
seized hold of them, a circumstance perpetuated oj 
the medals of Louis XIV, cravats were called Steen 
kirks ; and after the battles of Ramillies, wigs receivec 
that denomination. 


The Richmond Star, reports the following boarding 
scene : 

“* Mr. Squibb’s ia your tea strong enough ?” 

Not quite ma’am—the butter is, however.” 


To Kill Bed Bugs.—Gum camphor and bar soap 
will effectually destroy the bed bug. . Mix one ounc: 
of the camphor, well pulverized, with two ounces o| 
the soap; this mixtures is easily applied to the crevi 
ces where the bugs harbor, ' 
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From the London Metropolitan. 
MEMORIES OF GIBRALTAR. 


Ceuta, anciently called ‘ Septa,’ frony its seven hills, 
is distant from Gibraltar about five leagues. Strabo 
calls it Abyla, and it is koown as one of the pillars of 
Hercules. It commands the entrance to the Mediter- 
ranean on the African side, as Gibraltar does the Euro- 
pean. It owes its corrupted name to the Arabs, and 
is celebrated as the seat of Count Julian’s government 
when, ia revenge for his daughter Florinda’s dishonor 
by Roderick, he betrayed his country into the bands 
of his neighbor, Muza, the Saracen. Here it wasthat 
the remains of the heartbroken girl were interred, after 
her self-immolation at Malaga, where, to the griefand 
consternation of her parents, she threw herself head. 
long from a tower, and so ended the sufferings that had 
unsettled her reason. 

At the period I write of, one division of our regi- 
ment was stationed at Gibraltar, the other at the cita- 
del of Ceuta, under the command of a general officer, 
whom, for the sake of avoiding identification, I shall 
call St. Clair; and as my little records involves the 
adventures of friends, I shall disguise other names, in 
order that the scenes which I depict may cause no 
embarrassment to such of the party as still survive our 
trip. Alas! too many of those who might recognize 
resemblances of character are now numbered with the 
dead. 

My friend Sophia was the young and ill-assorted 
bride of Colonel Macgregor, who boasted a genealo- 
gical wee that might have rivalled the oak; he was 
proud of his family, his name, his fortune, and of his 
girl-wife ; not that he was capable of appreciating the 
higher qualities of her nature, but because upon his 
arrival from the Peninsula. he found her the ‘reigning 
bele, of the garrison, which determined him, nem. 
con., to make the prize his own. 

Sophia was in the earliest blush of girl-hood, and 
had she been a resident of her father-land, proposals 
of such a nature would bave been deemed preposterous; 
but in more southern countries such early marriages 
are by no means uncommon. It may be imagined 
that love, beyond that which she bore to her parents, 
was known to her only by name ; and when she acce- 
ded to their command, it was without one feeling be- 
yond duty, assisted by the youthful ambition to be- 
come the mistress of her own establishment, and to 
participate the honors and advantages, commanded as 
much by the colonel’s stylish pretentions as by his 
rank and fortune. 

The sudden transition, however by which Juliet is 
made to pass in a few hours from childlike simplicity 
to the passionate depths of woman's nature, and to the 
perfection of intellect, was scarcely more rapid than 
the transformation which marriage wrought in my 
friend Sophia. That which in some minds is a pro- 
cess of tedious accomplishment, seemed in her to have 
been effected in a few weeks. 

If a symptom of girlhood remained, it consisted in 
the gay and huoyantspirit gushing out in frankness and 
sometimes irony ; this she was flattered into indulging 
uatil sometimes it fell irreverently even upon the col- 
onel himself; but, to do her justice, this fault was one 
of thoughtlessness, not ill-nature ; for she hada heart 
teeming with philanthropic kindness; and if it were 
a fault, it might be pardoned, for it was soon corrected, 
as the events of our “ Visit to Ceuta” left her as se- 
date and self: possessed a woman of the world as tho’ 
she had been ten years wedded—so sanitive are the 
lesssons that we read in our own hearts. 

Sophia and myself were early friends, of one age, 
had grown together and married nearly at the same 
period into the same regiment; and when General 
St. Clair came to Gibraltar upon his half-yearly in- 
spection, he invited our matrimonial quarteite to visit 
his lady at Ceuta, and the anticipations with which we 
contemplated our excursion formed the sole occupa- 
tion of our conversation and thoughts until our de- 
part ure. 

It had been arranged that we should accompany the 
surgeon of our regiment, who was to follow the gen- 
eral in a few days, and by special favor our kind old 

_ governor gave us the use of his yacht, so that we left 





the garrison in gallant style; but as we stood on the 
deck of our little vessel, looking up at the gloomy 
tower which frowns over the harbor, and which then 
enclosed a mysterious state-prisoner. most jealously 
guarded, most of our gay expectations were chased by 
certuin misgivings asto the impressions we might 
chance to make upon our destined hostess, who, be- 
sides heing the presiding deity of the place, was a per- 
sonage of prodigious regimental importance, and was 
in that little circle celebrated by a thousand piquant 
anecdotes, a’| calculated to excite the curiosity, if not 
the apprehensions, of youthful guests. As if purpose- 
ly to increase these nervous trepidations, scarcely was 
the anchor sground before an express arrived along- 
side, to request that Dr. Smith would conduct the 
visitors to the house of the general’s aide-de-camp, a 
command which seemed so out of course, that I be- 
lieve, had it not been for the more wary judgment of 
the colonel, we certainly shovld have returned with- 
out landing; it was fortunate, however, that his na- 
tional characteristic guided our inexperience, as it 
afterwards proved that our transfer was only for two 
nights, owing to Mrs. St. Clair’s preparation fora 
grand ball. 

The gentlemen of our party, like good soldiers, 
having decided upon obedience, and night, whielyin- 
these latitudes falls in a few moments, having come 
suddenly upon us, we were forced to submit in silence 
to our destiny, and following the doctor, who enjoyed 
the reputation of standing high in court favor, through 
sundry dark and winding alleys, we soon arrived at our 
destination, where, finding the hall door open, we en- 
tered unannounced ; but scarcely had we passed the 


northern accent. 

* Wha’s there Jenny? Is it ye Jenny 7?” 

‘ Tis 1, Mrs. Douglas,’ responded our conductor. 
‘What, Smith? come up here—I’m brae glad to 
see ye back again, mon. Lawsamercy! Macgre- 
gor' I beg pardon—ye hae gotten the step since I 
saw ye, Caplain Macgregor ; troth, then, I’m glad to 
see ye, and the leddies too, but ye’re amaist like sis- 
ters—baith brides, [ken. But which am Ito ca’ 
Mistress Colonel Macgregor?’ Then turning sud- 
denly to the colonel with a bantering air, she added, 
* Hoot awa, I always set ye downon the old bachelor’s 
list.’ . 
Now every one kaows that most men have their an- 
tipathies; but what are cats, rats, sqiunting ‘women, 
creaking paper, or even tight shoes, to the antipathy 
of an ancient bon-vivant to being reminded of his 
place amongst the untedilovian fraternity, three months 
after marriage with a reigning belle? Conscious that 
he had passed the uncertainty of a certain age, and 
testily tenacious of personal freedom, the colonel, bow- 
ing coldly, presented his wife. 

* Ye’re welcome to Ceauta, leddies, troth, are ye— 
weel, weel, gin ye waited lang, colonel, ye hae gota 
bonny bride at last.’ Macgregor winced. * But come, 
lads, there’s wine; and she unceremoniously heaped 
the table with refreshments. 

* Make yersels comfortalile—Mistress St. Clair will 
be wi’ us sho:tly. The leddies must put on their best 
looks, for the honor of the regiment. It’s the gener- 
al that has a kind heart, and its Mistress St. Clair that’s 


+}sae elegant aad magnanimous.’ 


It was thus made pretty evident to our comprehen- 
sion, that however we might be disposed to regard our 
general's wife as high priestess, she was worshpped by 
onr worthy and outspoken entertainer as the voice of 
the oracle itself. This deference, however, was quite 
excusable, as Mrs. Douglas was a person who had 
raised herself from a very humble station, mainly 
through the force of her own benevolent nature. 

We were not long in suspense, for scarcely had we 
re-entered the drawing room after the arrangement of 
our attire, before a loud and authoritative knocking at 
the hall-door announced visitors of no common im- 
portance. Mrs Douglas started to her feet, the gen- 
tlemen broke off their conversation, the piercing 
screams of children issuing from the nursery ceased, 
the dog in court gave loud warning, and the cat that 
lay snugly on the rug, enjoying the genial warmth of 
a cheerful fire, rose with dignity, stretched herself 
lazily into the form of an arch, and took refuge under 





her mistress’s chair. 
‘It is Mistress St. Clair,’ whispered our hostess, 
and hurried from the room. Presently a loud mas- 
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threshold before a female voice saluted us in a broad 


}which chiled us in the rest ; 
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culine voice was heard. * Well, and where are they ? 
What are they doing?’ We simultaneously rose as 
a tall bony woman, habited en militaire, ina close 
braided dress and regimental forage-cap, strode into 
the room, followed by Captain Douglas, and a posse 
of young officers, and roughly shaking the colonel by 
the hand, vowed, almost swore. that she was glad to: 
see him. Upon Dr. Smith she bestowed the embrace 
_Espagnole, greatly to the amusement of her attendants 
who grouped giggling behind, aad no less to wur edi- 
fication ; at last she turned to us, and having gracious- 
ly signified her approval of the choice made by our 
|worthy lords and masters, and felicited us upon ar- 
riving in time to be present at her ball of the ensuing 
evening, she enjoined us to consider ourselves ‘ entire- 
ly at her command,’ and informed us, that although 
she used the house of the obliging aide-de-camp as 
our temporary quarters, she considered herself as the 
abitress of our movements during our visit. All these 
preliminaries being satistactorily settled, without more 
ado she took her seat at the card table, and was soon 
deeply lost in the anxieties of lansquenette. 

It having been signified to us that a visit to the 
Spanish governor and his lady was indispensable, early 
the next morning we set out to pay our respects. The 
government house overlooks the bay, and is built ia 
the usual way, with a large courtyard in the centre.— 
At the entrance lounged two lazy sentinels, and on 
the staircase lolled others, playing cards. Having 
|passed these watchful guardians of official dignity, we 
found ourselves at the entrance of a suite of apart 
ments, forming one side of the quadrangle, the scany 
‘and mean furniture of which, uncarpeted brick flocs, 
and uncurtained windows, strongly contrasted withthe 
comforts of the government residence at Gibraltt.— 
One apartment alone was exempt from the desolaton 
here the floor was ciov- 
‘ered with a fine mat dyed in brilliant colors, rose-col- 
(ored silk draperies floated round the windows, aad the 
\furniture of Brazilian wood was light and elegant.— 
| This we also passed, and conducted by Captaia Doug- 
|las@were admitted into a boudoir of most tiny dimen- 
sions, where, in a dishable perfectly inconceivable to 
English beaux and belles, we found the governor and 
his donna in conversation with their confessor; but 
inply compen- 
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friend to delay her entrance into the ball room untill 
the guests were all assembled; and as, both by the 
precedence of rank and bridal honors, the duty of 
leading the dance devolved upon her, Mrs. St. Clair 
was thrown into considerable dudgeon by this coquet- 
ry; but when she entered, dressed with the most elab- 
orate attention to English rules of taste, and looking 
the very queen of smiles, that lady, could not but feel. 
proud of her country-woman; forgetting, therefore, 
her displeasure, and hurrying her to the head of the 
100m. without having been introduced to a single in- 
dividual, Sophia found herself in a moment whirling 
through all the intricate mazes of a Spanish dance ; 
bat long before she had completed the figure, she be- 
came aware of being the object of general attention, 
and when she found herself undergoing the process 
of individual introduction, made doubly irksome by 
the embraces superadded by Spanish etiquette, she 
was not sorry to be relieved by the gobernordora, who 
now, sparkling with jewels, claimed her acquain- 
tance. 

‘I wish,’ said she, ‘especially to bespeak your 
friendship fora young relative of mine,’ and added 
more confidentially, ‘who may require your kind- 
ness.’ 

As she spoke she led Sophia to another apartment, 
where, in seemingly earnest conversation with one of 
our officers, sat a young girl, whose voluptuous per- 
son, dark eyes, now languishing in liquid light, now 
sparkling with vivacity, jetty hair, white teeth, and 
clear brown complexion, presented a perfect specimen 
of Spanish beauty. 
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the most ingenions grace, kissing her on each cheek 
after the manner of her country, while Captain West- 
ron, looking as though he wished the intruders at the 
antipodes, arose, and offering his arm to the gobernor- 


dora, with her left the room. 

‘Mercy, how tired lam! é 
ing on the seat which had beeng ily vacated. ‘I 
have undergone a round of salQtations that would 
have weared twenty prudes, and flatteries of all kinds 
have been showered so thickly upon me, that had it 
not been for the gobernordora’s charitable extrication, 
1 should have expired under the load. Your country- 
women, my dear, have criticized each article of dress, 
from my feathers to my shoes; my English corsets 
were a theme of supereminent admiration, while their 
astonishment at my fortitude in submitting to be strait 
laced exceeds all bounds; in short, they have twisted 
me about like a humming-top, and squeezed me until 
I have lost all sense of feeling.’ 

‘ This admiration, signora, should convince you of 
their good nature,’ laughingly replied Patrisinia. 

‘Do not suppose that I am displeased,’ said Sophia, 
* for we easily forgive the inconvenience of being too 
much commended.’ 

‘You are a happy woman, signora,’ returned her 
companion, with a scarcely perceptible sigh. 

‘Am [? then the merit is entirely my own.’ 

‘ Possessed of beauty, rank, and riches, how could 
you be otherwise ?’ 

* Beauty is a compendious word, signoretta; a sin- 
gle good feature not unfrequently suffices to elevate a 
woman iato a popular idol, especially if aided by 
wealth or position.’ 

* Then again,’ «dded Pairtsinia, ‘what a fortunate 
fate, ynited to the man of your choice, the object of 
your fond affections !’ 

* The one worshiper,’ pursued Sophia, ‘selected 
from all to idolize me in my hours of mirth, and shed 
tear for tear in those of my afiliction; is not thata 
pretty picture ?’ 

The Spanish girl nodded. 

‘I think so too; but unfortunately, my dear girl, it 
isJike all pictures, unreal.’ 

“Un eal” ; 

‘Yes! the theory of marriage. is extremely beauti- 
ful, but the practice is, | assure you, tout au contra- 
vlé. 

* You astonish me !” exclaimed Patrisinia. 

*And Colonel Macgregor would be equally aston- 

: f the inconceivable 
wife.’ 
at he isnot?” 
is, weaton Sophia, ‘are so exceed- 
bg and natural, that it is almost a pity to 
spoil them ; however, there is Colonel Macgregor: do 
you think he looks like the very interesting person you 
have been so prettily imagining ?’ 

Now as there are certain feminine prejudices against 
diminutive stature, red hair, white eyes minus eye- 
brows, and a complexion where the rose blushes on 
the nose instead of the cheek, it must be confessed 
that the colonel did not come up to the beau ideal of 
an “Adonis in any one’s opiaiun excepting his own, 
and the contiguity in which he was placed, besides a 
very majestic and remarkably handsome Spaniard, did 
not contribute to the eclat of his appearance ; the look 
therefore, with which Patrisinia scanned him, was 
perfectly intelligible to her companion, who, as_ tho’ 
the opinion had beea expressed in words, went on in 
her rattlingway. 

‘No, no—give us English credit for more common 
sense than romance. The coloncl setected me to 
please his vanity, and I took him to please those 1 
loved more than all the world. He has no pride so 
great as seeing his wife an object of admiration, and 
considers the honor of his name as a receipt in full for 
personal attentions ; and 1 am so amiably acquiescent 
1o his views, that I never trouble my head about the 
goddess at whose shrine he may chance to pay his 
tempoarry devotions.’ 

‘ And you are yet a bride ?” 

‘Lud, child, I have been married three whole 
months ; and you have no idea how much knowledge 
a pagetions person may acquire that period of married 
life.’ 

* And is the colonel never jealous ?’ 

Sophia laughed. ‘No! that would be too amus- 
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‘ Yet flattery is dangerous.’ 

‘It may be to those who seldom hear it; but when 
constantly buzzed in one’s ears, it loses its influence.’ 

‘And you are really happy ?’ 

‘If you mean contented, yes; butasto that ex- 
quisite bliss which young ladies so religiously believe 
necessarily to belong to marriage, I must confess that 
1 have found no cause to become a proselyte to their 
| faith.’ 
| ‘I have been taught to think that marriage without 
love must be misery,’ said Patrisiaia. 

‘A mere girlish fallacy,’ pursued Sophia, with a 
most matronly air; and if [ might offer the results of 
my own observations, I should pronouace love to be 
rather destructive to the comforts of wedlock.’ 

* You have uttered an enigma.’ 

‘ Love,’ said Sophia, ‘ has a thousand fears, jeal- 
ousies, and caprices; it wastes its energies in petty 
contentions, and destroys its boasted bliss by endless 
anxieties. ‘The life of a woman who loves is one con- 
tinued disappointments. She enters marriage with 
all her expectations raised, all her enthusiastic hopes 
awakened ; she lavishes on her idol all the treasures 
of her heart, and aaturally expects to receive a cor- 
respondent return. He meanwhile, who as the lover 
had been all devotion; as the husband becomes all 
apathetic. Like the sportsmen, whoes ardor is sus- 
tained by the enterprise of the chase, he becomes list- 
less and inert when the prize is won, and she, look- 
ing vainly for those delicate attentions which he had 
taught her to appreciate, grows surprised aad shocked 
at finding them nearly all withdrawa. She consults 
her glass, and finds the beauty he extolled still bright 
as before; she examines her heart, it is full of affec- 
tion; and when each hourly action is subjected to a 
critical scrutiny, they prove to be so inany indices of 
that voluminous record which registers her thoughts. 
Bewildered and wretched, she weeps in secret over 
her lost happiness, nor dreams of looking into the me- 
taphysics of nature for the solution of her difficult 
problem. Thus she becomes tretful, perhaps per- 
verse ; while he, provoked, abjures the tiny god, yet, 
(With admirable inconsistency, demands from her in- 
creasing testimonies of affection, even though he find 
their exhibition wearisome. Ile demonstrates his 
power by groundless jealousies, construes her silence 
into coldness, her eagerness for his society into.an at- 
j tack upon his liberty, and, rather than yield.aa iota of 
jthose boasted rights which are unassailed except by 


|the nervous fears ot the sensitive despot, he rushes te 


\dissipation for which he has no taste, and leaves the 
|wife of his bosomtoa solitude of tears. Perhaps 


time and the meekness of submission may rend away 


jthe chains that bind his reason captive ; he returns in 
| penitence to his victim; but, alas ! she has learned to 
{doubt him.in whom she had confided, to fear him who 
who was her idol. He then becomes sensible of the 
change, and finds that forgiveness is a poor substitue 
for affection, and fruitlesaly mourns over the withered 
heart whose brightest blossoms his cruelty has blight- 
ed.’ 
‘ Really’ said Patrisinia, ‘ you argue most learnedly 
for one who is ignorant of the passion.’ 
[To be Continued.)} 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


TRIALS AND PROOFS OF GUILT IN 
SUPERSTITIOUS AGES. 


The strange trials to which those suspected of 
guilt were putin the middle ages, conducted with 
‘many devout ceremonies, by the ministers of religion, 
| pronounced to be the judgements of Gud! The ordeal 
,consisted of various kinds: walking blindfold amidst 
burning ploughshares; passing through fires; hold- 
,ing in the hand a red hot bar; and plunging the arm 
‘into boiling water: the popular affirmation,—TI will 
‘put my hand in the fire to confirm this,’ appears to be 
|\derived from this solemn custom of our rude ances- 

tors. Challenging the accuser to single combat, when 
frequently the stoutest champion was allowed (o sup- 
\ply their place; swallowing a morsel of consecrated 
bread ; siuking or swimming in a river for witcheraft; 
or weighing a witch: stretching out the arms before 
the cross, till the champion soonest wearied dropped 
his arms, and Jost his estate, which was decided by 
this very short chancery suit, called the judicium cru- 
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cis. The bishop of Paris and the abbot of St. Denis 
disputed about the patronage of a monastery: Pepin 
the short, not being able to decide on their confused 
claims, decreed one of these judgements of God, that 
of the cross. The hishop and abbot each chose a 
man, and both the men appeared in the chapel, where 
they stretched out their arms in the form of a cross. 
The spectators, more devout than the mob of the 
present day, but still the mob, were piously atteative, 
but betting however now for one man, now for the 
other, and critically watched the slightest motion of 
the arms. The bishop's man was first tired: he let 
his arm fall, and ruined his patron’s cause forever! 
Though sometimes these trials might be eluded by 
the artifice of the priest, numerous were the innocent 
victiins who unquestionably suffered in these super- 
stitious practices. 

An abbot of St. Austin of Angers in 1066, having 
refused to present a horse to the Viscount of Tours, 
which the viscount claimed in right of his lordship, 
whenever an abbot first took possession of that abbey :. 
the ecclesiastic offered to justify himself by the trial 
of the ordeal, or by duel, for which he proposed to- 
furnish a man. The viscount at first agreed to the 
duel ; but, reflecting that these combats, though sanc- 
tioned by the church, depended wholly on the skill. or 
vigor of the adversary, and could therefore afford ao 
substantial proof of the equity of his claim, he pro- 
posed to compromise the matter in a manner which 
strongly characterize the times: he waved his claim, 
on condition that the abbot should not forget to men- 
tion in his prayers, himself, his wife, and his brothers! 
As the orisons appeared to the ahbbot, in comparison 
with the orse, of little or no value, he accepted the 
proposal. 

Iftwo neighbors, say the capitularies of Dagobert, 
dispute respecting the boundaries of their possessions, 
let a piece of turf of the contested land be dug up by 
the judges, and brought by him into t'e court, aad 
the two parties shall touch it with the poiats of their 
swords, calling on God as a witness of their claims ;— 
after this Ict them combat, and let victory decide on 
their rights! 

In these times those who were accused of robbe 
were put to trial by a piece of barley-bread, on which 
the mass had been said; and if they could not swal- 
low it they were declared guilty. This mode of trial 
was improved by adding to the bread a slice of cheese ; 
aud such were their credulity and firm dependence on 
Heaven in these ridiculous trials, that they were very 
particular in this holy bread and cheese called the 
cornsed. ‘Ihe bread was to be of unleavened barley, 
and the cheese made of ewe’s milk in the month of 
May. re 

Du Cange observed, that the expression—‘ May this 
piece of bread choke me!’ comes from this custom. 
The anecdcte of Earl Godwin’s death by swallowing a 
piece of bread, in making this observation, is recorded 
in our history. If it be true, it was a singular misfor- 
tune. 

Amongst the proofs of guilt in superstitious ages. 
was that of the bleeding of a corpse. If a person was 
murdered, it was believed that atthe touch or ap- 
proach of the murderer the blood gushed out of the 
body in various parts. By the side of the bier, if the 
slightest change was observable in the eyes, the mouth 
feet, or hands of the corpse, the murderer was Con- 


= |jectured to be present, and many inncoent spectators 


must have suffered death; ‘for when a body is full 
of blood, warmed: by external heat and a putrefaction 
coming on, some of the blood-vessels will burst, as 
they will all in time.’ This practice was oace allow- 
ed in England, and is still looked on in some of the 
uncivilized parts of these kingdoms as.a detection of 
the criminal. It forma a rich picture in the imagioa- 
tion of our old writers; and their histories and bal- 
lads are labored pathos by dwelling on this phenome- 
non. 

May we suppose that these ordeals owe their origia 
to that one of Moses, called the ‘ Waters of Jealousy 7’ 
The Greeks likewise had ordeals, for the Antignous 
of Sophocles, the soldiers offer.to prove their inno- 
cence by handling red hot iron, and walking between 
fires. One cannot but smile at the whimsical ordeals 
of the Siamese. Among other practices to discov er 
the justice of a cause, civil or crminal, they are pa:- 
ticularly attached to using certain consecrated purga- 





tive pills, which they make the eontending partie 


’ 
; 
‘ 
, 
i 
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swallow. He who seins them longest gains his discovery upon the Jersey shore which perhaps may | A tradesman’s wife at Peckham, England, has for 
cause! The practice of giving Indians a consecrated |indicate the spot where the atrocious deed was perpe- | along time, fancied that she lias within her a * raven- 
grain of rice to swallow is known to dis-over the thief. | trated.” ais lous rat,” and she has lately determined to starve this 
in any company, by the contortions and dismay evi-| As far as we have heard (says the N. Y. Sun) the| internal tormentogaodeath, by starving herself. 

dent on the countenance of the real thief. |mystery is just as far from being in a train for dissipa-| 4 Cosmas 
tion, as it ever was—notwithstanding the thousand ru-| te 
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y Cooper once hal a hypo- 
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Tue Late muaver, of the * beautiful cigar girl,” 
is still the subject of great excitement in N. York.— 
No clue, has been, as yet, discovered, by which the| 
perpetra’ors can be discovered. The Evening Tattler) 
of that city, gives the communication of an anony-| 
mous correspondent, who says, that on the day which 
is supposed to be the one, Miss Rogers was murder- 
ed, he saw a boat land at Hoboken witha well dressed 
girl and six men cross from N. Y.,—that a short time 
after, another boat with three men, came from the 
city, and made enquiry of two gentlemen, who wit- 
nessed the crossing of the first boat, whether a girl 
had been that way, and whether any force had been| 
used to detain her, &c. This is the substance of the 
Tatler statement, and we think it carries improbability | 
on the face of it. It is no wise likely that six men 
would decoy a young girl from her home in open day 
light, to a place so public as Hoboken either for pur-| 
poses of revenge or violation. As base as the human 
heart sometimes prove itself to be it can offer nv mo- 
tive why so dreadful a secret should be placed in the 
keeping of so many individuals. If revenge, or dis- 
honor was the object, one or two villains could attain 
their end, as well as six, without hall the risk of 
detection. Again; it is improbable that Miss Rogers 
would voluntarily accompany six men under the cir- 
cumstances as related. If being in the boat was not 
her own choice, these two gentlemen would have had 
their attention calle.] to it, as well as the hundreds of 
people, who are continually wandering about Hobo- 
ken and its neighborhood, Besides, the story is in- 
credible from the fact as stated, that the second boat 
was but a very short time behind the first; and they 
immediately started in pursuit on the run. If the 
three men in the last boat were friends, pursuing the 
girl for protection, it is almost impossible that an 
outrage or a murder could have been committed, with- 
out their knowledge. If they were of the same gang 
(which is alike improbab‘e)why were they left behind, 
only to add to the danger of detection. Our opinion 
is, that the statement, so far as regards the murdered 
girl, is inconsistent and improbable. If an All Wise 
Providence should ever bring this foul murder to light, 
we believe it will prove to be the work of but one 
man. 


——_—-- 








Since the above was in type, we gather the follow- 
ing additional information, which is corroborative of 
our opinion above. We think the probability stronger 
that she was both violated and murdered in the city of 
New York, 


In retereace to the account published yesterday. of 
a young woman having been taken out of a boat on 
the river, by a party of six men from another boat, who 
then rowed swiftly to the Hoboken shore and there 
landed, with the girl.—the N. Y. Com. Adv. of Wed- 
nesday, says “it has been ascertained—so we are in- 
formed—that the young woman was not Miss Rogers, 
and that no inj was done to her,” 

The Com. Adv. says further—*“ There is no evi 
dence that we know of, that she went to Hoboken at 
all on that fatal Sunday, and many are of opinion that 
the murder was committed either in this city or upon 
the river, in a boat. Yet, on the other hand, we know 
that information, has been given to the police of a 





mors that have found their way to the public. 


Tur Dirrerence.—In New York, where the Cor- 
puration ordinance has heen enforced, 1209 dogs have 
been destroyed. In this city, where we have the same 
law, if each dog had bitten his man (provided he was 
mad; and that he is not so, is no fault of the consta- 
bles) 1200 hundred human lives would have been 
“destroyed.” The risk of adeath by hydrophobia, 
is of no comparison with the death of a ‘ favorite 
dog,” (eight-tenths of whom are owned by negroes 
and dock-loafers.) Such appears to be the opinion of 
our city police officers. 


Wooven Normecs ovrponr.—One of the hair- 
dressers of our city, the other day, exhibited to us a 
new specirs of * improvement in the arts.” It was a 
cake of ** Windsor soap,” bought “ very cheap,” from 
a pedlar, made of some kind of bark, compounded with 
clay. It had been dipped evidently, in scented suds, 
—and was handsomely stamped, and looked and smell- 
ed like the “ ginuwine thing.” It lacked nott.ing but 
the properties of soap, to make it an excellent article 
for shaving. ‘Those of our readers whochwose to buy 
a box of this improved soap for their own use, may 
never be under any apprehension of a shave by the 
purchase, 





Dreavrut Occurrence.—-170 lives lost.---The 
Western Cars of Wednesday evening last, brought 
intelligence of the loss of the Steam Boat Erie, by 
fire. while on her trip from Buffalo to Chicage. The 
Erie took fire at about 8 o’clock, P. M. when she was 
6 miles from shore, and 40 from Buffalo. The fire is 
ssid to have originated from a demijohn of varnish set- 
ting over the boiler ! I'he boat had been recently paint- 
ed and varnished, and the varnish not being dry, is 
said to have wrapped the whole buat in a flame in an 
instant. ‘There were upwards of 200 sou!s on board, 
(principally German emigrants) and out of this large 
number only 27 were saved. Mr. Lines of Milwaukie, 
lost—wife saved, by a life preserver. Mr. Williams, 
of Syracuse saved,—wife lost. Mr. Cobb, merchant 
of Buffalo, is said to be lost. The Boat was owned by 
Chas. M. Reid, of Erie. 


An Exampre.—A black fellow, by the name of 
Fletcher, a porter oa board the Swallow, was brought 
before our police for stealing the boots of a pxssenger 
the other day. It appears that Fletcher took the boots, 
only *‘according to custom,” to clean, without leave, 
and inthe morniug some gentleman had taken the 
boots in question, and left a pair—not so good.— 
Fletcher was held to bail. This robbing passengers 
of their boots and shoes, while asleep in their berths, 
according to custom,” has long been complained of 
as an intolerable nuisance, and it is a matter of sur- 
prise, that the Captains do not forbid the waiters tak. 
ing this liberty without asking leave. Two or three 
examples like the above, will satisfy these gentlemen 
waiters that passengers are not exactly * lawful plun 
der.” 








A number of the oldest cotton houses in New Or- 
leans, have addressed circulars to the planters, stating 
that they have abandoned the “ list” system, and will 
in future sell every man’s cotton on its own merits. 





chondric patie D had taken it into her head, that 
she had swallowed a living mouse. Sir Astley told 
her there was no cure, but to let a Cat run down after 
it, which was done after she had been pnt tu sleep by 
an opiate. In the morning the mouse was found dead 
on the table,--and ifthe cat didn’t go down after ir, 
we don’t kaow who did. The same receipt will cure 
the rat cnse. 


A Caution.—A Captain of a Canal Boat was re- 
cently held to bail, in the sum of $600, for bringing 
paupers to this citv. 

Paetty rain Reeuke.—There are about 700 
Cherokee Indiaas in North Carolina, who all belong 
to the temperance Society, excep: five or six, and they 
only drink liquor, when they get among the whites. 


A Forsrarine Hussanp.—The editor of the Sur- 
quehannah Register says, that if be had forty wives, 
and thirty-nine of them should run away, he wou'd 
not advertise them. 





Anima Macnetism.--The Pope has issued a bull 
against this * since.” The papal thunders denounce 
it as irreligious and immoral, The pope is a very ser- 
sible man. 





The Picayune says: ** The ladies in Lafayette and 
Clay counties, Missouri, have adopted a rule, never to 
marry «a man who owes the printer for more than one 
year’s subscription.” aoa 

[This will account for the wHoLgsomENess of our 
subscription in list that State.) 





(G A black girl hasbeen arrested at St Louis 
on a charge of thro ‘a white infant into the vault 
of a privy, to destr eins 
with theft by its par@Mie sae 
Xyutelliqenuce 

















Giorious News rrom Ftoripa,—Co-a-coo-chee’s 
whole band in—Close of the Florida War.—By the U. 
S. Steamer Gen Taylor, Capt. Peck, arrived here yes- 
terday, we have the gratifying intellegence from Flor- 
ida, that the war for the ninety-ninth time, may now 
be considered atan end. Wild Cat's whole band, 
men, women, children, and negroes, 160 in all, have 
come in at ‘Tampa, and 40 more Indians of another 
band, were on their way, and expected at Tampa in 
two days. A gentleman who came on inthe Gen. 
Taylor says that he does not think another rifle will 
be fired by the enemy. 

When Co-a-coo-chee’s family came in, Col. Worth 
told him he might go onshore from the schooner we-e 
he was confined and see them. He refused to go, 
saying that though he was anxious to see his fam- 
ily, he would not permit them to see him irons. The 
Colonel finally consented to tet him go ashore with- 
out his shackles, and after a warm greeting with his 
family, he cined with the Colonel, and then returned 
on board the schooner. As soon as his irons were re- 
placed, he told Col. Worth that he had but one re- 
quest more to make, and that was, fo allow him and 
his people to go west as soonas possible !—Savanah 
Repub., Aug. 7. 





Strange Infatuation.—A lady residing in Moyam- 
ensing, Philadelphia, last week, went raving crazy in 
consequence of a slight which she received at the 
hands of a young man scarcely of age, with whom 
she had fallen in love. She was between 40 and 50 
years of age. 
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The Bonaparte Family.—A letter written in Genoa, | Tue Avrnor or “ Tue Prarie,” &c.—-A new 
tnentioaing the arrival of Prince Louis Bonararte injromance by that justly celebrated novelist, Cooper, 
that city, says:—* All the male members of the Bo-|is announced by Mr. Bentley for “immediate publi- 
napare family, «xcept Prince Louis Napoleon, con- cation.” It is entitled * The Deer-Slayer.” The 
fined at Ham, are now assembled at Genoa. They | principal character in the forthcomiag romance is un- 
have been received by the King with marks of friend-|derstood to be Leatherstocking, of whom it preseats 
ship and esteem, and treated by all the inhabitants with | us the early life. On this ground--the primeval for- 
great consideration.” jests and almost illimitable prairies of his native land=— 

ieee Cooper has always found himself unapproachable.— 


Deaths in Milford, Conn.—In Milford, on the 2nd The new story abounds in exciting incident.--Eng- 


inst., Mrs. Content Smith, wife of Samuel B. Smith, lish paper. 
while assisting her grandson, Mr. E. B. Smith, in| mae ir ERS : 7 
preventing his oxen from strangling by the raising of} A passenger in a steamboat a short time since bro’t 
the cart while loaded with hay, was thrown from the |Sait in St. Louis against the Captain for not starting 
heap ucder the wheel, which passed our her, killing |* the hour he advertised, thereby creating a loss to 
her instantly, aged 72 years. | iim. ‘The case went before a jury, who brought in a 
In the same town, on hursday morning, Sth inst.,|"rdict of one hundred and ninety dollars damages. 
Mrs. Aurelia Smith, in company with another lady | 
and her husband, Mr, David Smith, 3d, started on a| 


1 Prodigious Falling off.—They say that at Loch- 
visitto Derby, and had only proceeded a short d.is-|mere Point, a thriving suburb of Boston, there is a 
tance, when the wagon upset, throwing Mrs. Smith| store in which heretofore cighteen thousand dollars 
upon her head with such violence as to break her) worth of spirituous liquors have been sold annually. 
neck, and of course causing instant death. Her age) and that the sales, in the same store for the first half 
was 45. | of this year amount to only $500: and that there is no 
lother cause for this dreadful falling off but a great 
Anotrer Indian Fight.—The St. Louis Republi-|temperance reform which has taken place in the vil- 
can has information from Missouni river, that a fight) age. 
had taken place between the Pottawatamies and Sioux | —_——- ——- 
in which five Sioux, (the whole party.) were killed,; Another Sacvifice.—Charles Hobby, a young man 
and three Pottawattamies killed and one wounded.— of about twenty-five years of age, was found dead ia a 
‘The pariy of Pottawattamies were about 25 in uum-| field in the town of Northeastle, near the residence ol 
ber. |his fathers Eno Hobby, having drank excessively of a 
After this, a party of about 30 Pottawatamies went jug of ram which he had taken with him to bis work. 
out in search of Sioux, had been gone a considerable | He had been at work alone; had taken three quarts 
time, without being head from, and it was supposed |of the destroyer in a jug when he left the house, but 
at Council Bluffs that an engagement had taken place, when found by his brother he was quite dead, and but 
and that the Pettawattamies had either been entirely half a piat of liquor left.— Westchester Herald. 
cut off, or captured, = : a 








= a ; — 

Life in Iltinois—Ovn the 26th ult. some sixty or| J 3 . _ ed Me. a eo — ng 
seventy of the citizens of I}linoistown collected togeth-|> “i . Elers oe ae Serer ; 1 na ear on the 
er and proceeded to aten pinalley kept by a Mr. ee ae eae ee eee 
deville, and after a long chase,during which Manda- | 
ville was fired at several times, succeeded in arresting | 
him and his partners in vice—(gambling pickpockeis, 
and robbers.( and after decid.ng that they would not) 
tar and feather them, pat them on board the ferry 
boat and sent them to St. Lewis. ‘Whe crowd then se- 
Which they tore up, and 
house. | 





A Child Killed by Rats.—A4A small colored child 
was recently killed by ratsat New Orleans, so says the 
N. Or. Crescent. The mother was absent a short 
time, and when she returned, her infant's throat was 
‘completely cut by these vermin, and a part of one of 
its arms eat into the bone. 











: Statue of Washinglon.—This statue, executed by) 
A Great Criminal.—The St. Louis New Era states Greenough, which has just arrived at Washington, is 
that Wm. Dr.scoll, who was recently tried, condemn- of such colossal size Mat it will be necessary to take 
ed and shot by a self-constitu:ed tribunal of citizens away @ portion ofthe capitol to introduce it. 
fa mob] in Ogle co. Ill., confessed, in the brief hour 
allotted to him to die, that he had in his time murder- 
ed five men, had been accessary to the robbery of sev- 
eral stores, and was privy to the murder of Mr. John 
Campbell, a few days previous. 


An affray took place a few days ago ata store in 
Clinton, La., between two men, when one of them 
struck the other with a common ruler, causiag his! 
\death the next day. The name of the deceased was 
/Timathy Rameter. 





Viliainous.—A few days ago, two Germans, residing J 
atthe Rising San.’ Philadephia, induced a young 
nian sixteen or seventecn years of age, to ply a little 
boy about seven years of age with a pint of whiskey. 
The effects of the liquor were dreadtul; it was ex-) Gy Monday, Sth inst. by the Rev. E. Uuntinzton: 
peeted that the child would die, and it was only with, fy, George C. Lay, of New York, to Miss Sate how 
unremitting attention that the child escaped death.) [Jaytpess aff Unita olen. 

A suit was instituted hy the parents of the child a On the 10ih mst. by the Rev. Dr. Sprague, Henry 
gainst the instigators of this villainous outrage, but it Q. Hawley, attorney at law, to Miss Francis J., daugh- 
ter of lrederick J. Barnard, Esq. all of this city. 

oe : ; | Ju Batavia, on the 4th inst. by tae Rev. James A. 
ie Mr. Llemy Evins, of New Bedford, hasinvent-) Bolles, Isaac N. Arnold, Esq. to Harriet Augustus, 
eda machine for the manufacture of cordige. Ten daughter of the late Dr. Trumbull Dorrance of Pitts- 
of them may be operated in a room twenty five feet fields Mass. 

by forty, and will produce 6000 fathoms of rope per ° 


Married. 





wag compromised, 
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On Monday afternoon, Erastus Cerning, eldest son 





Died on board steambo it Express Mail, on the Ohio} 
yiver, about the Ist of July, a Mr. Bishop, of Massa- 
chusetts. He had no fiiends or acquaintances on of Watts Sherman, age 15 years aud 3 months. 

; , ; " ~ ae , , weer ; 
board. fe drank some ice water, which threw him) Oa Tuesday mOrUINg. Jolin Burhans, uged 1 year, 
son of Jocl and Ann White. 

Yesterday evening, Mrs. Lydia Lush, in the eighty 
secoud year of her age. 

; - | Yesterday moming, Picderick Augustus, infant son 

'The'steamcr New York from New. Haven brought of Jacob HH. Groesbeck 
on Monday 325 passengers to New York for 124 cents; In Hudson, on the 20th ult, Mrs. Saral Gamage, 

) 


into convulsions, and he died ia tweaty minutes. There 
was found in his pockets $357 50, which awaits the 
order of his relatives. 





| 
gach. juged 73. 


ee 

In Harttord, Conn. on the 8th inst., Mr. i 

“or: 60. Fo sses Julius Dodd, 18. ame 
t Canandaigua, on the 4th inst., Wm. Ki 
aged 74. . =~ “a 

In Troy, on the Ist inst. Hannah Eliza, daughter of 
W. W. Whipple, aged 14. Also, Mary, wife of Jo- 
nas Frink, aged 32. 

At Newark, N. J. on the 4th inst., IsaacA . Plume, 
aged 29. 

At Frankfort, Dodge zo. Wisconsin Territory, Ju- 
ly 16th, Mrs. Nancy, wife of Mr. Charles M. Rogers, 
of Troy. 

On July 27th, on board U. 8. ship Pennsylvania 
Dr. John R. Chandler, U. S. N., na 39. . 
At Wilntington, N. C. Mr. Beri Driver, aged 38. 

In Boston, 4th inst. Mrs. Margaret H. Prescott, 
aged 66. In Charlestown, 5 hb inst., Mr. Samuel Oak- 
man, 51. In Malden, 31st ult. Mr. Amos Sargent, 
59. In Ipswich, 4th inst. Mr. Joseph W. Ross, 47. 
In Worcester, 3d_inst., Lucy Hill Everett, 21. In 
Barnstable, Ist inst. Mr. Sylvanus Hinckley, a revolu- 
tionary patriot and pensioner, about 84. In Weston, 
7th inst, Mra Lydia Travis, 83. In Cobasset, 5th 
inst., widow Sarah Young, 90. She has been for six- 
ty years a pensioner of the British government. 

: Westmoreland, N. H. Dr. John H. Campbell, 
azed 46. . 














NENERAL AGENCY, for Foreign and Domestic Law. col- 
lecting and transacting business, Office Main street, op- 
posite the ** TeLearapn” office, Houston, Repub. of Texas. 

The undersigned has made arrangementsin the United States, 
England, France, Germany, and Mexico, for attending to claims 
of every kind, and to the settlement of the cstates of deceased sol- 
diers and Oihers. t 

All kinds of decuments, public or private, made out in original, 
in the English, French, Spanish, German, Russian, and Italian 
languages, or translated from either of them into any one required. 

Old settlers wiil find the services of the undersigned useful in 
completing their land titles, in cases where any of the formalities 
of the Mexican laws are wanting ; or the execution thereof by the 
authorities omitted, by procuring authentic copies of the same, 
from the Mexican records to complete the chain of titles, . 

New settlers and land speculators can avail themselvos of his 
services, by having examined, the Spanish titles to Texas lands, 
and consulting him in relation to the genuineness and validity of 
the same, previous to entering into final contract 

Con ‘eyancing of every description executed, 


jylo GEORGE FISHER, 


Peoples? Line Steamboats. 





The boats of the Peoples’ Line being now allineomplete order, 
will continue to run between Albagy New-York, until further 
notice as follows : i 

The ROCHESTER, Capt. St. Je 
CA, Capt. Brainard, will form ad 
leaving the foot of Hamil'on street 
days) at 7 o’clock, through without 

HALF DAILY NIGHT LINE, at§ o'clock. 

The NORTH AMERICA, Capt. Truesdell, will runa Ha f 
Daily Night Line, leaving the foot of State street, every other even- 
ing at 5 o’clock, making the regular landsngs. 

For further particulars, apply to the captaius on beard or at the 
office on the Pier, foot of Hamilton street. jyl?. 







NEW ENGLAND TAVERN REMOVED 


WANA Subseriber respectfully informs his friende, customers 

and the travelling public generally, that he has removed from 
his old stand, nine doors below. on the same side of the street, to 
the large and commodious house, heretofore known as the Nation- 
al Hovel, No. 159 Market street, and for a number of y cars past 
oceupied by Mrs: Crosby as a Boarding House. His reasons for 
removieg are, that be can better accommodate his custemersy and 
more of tiem, without any additional expense on their part. The 
house is fourstortes high, with a proportionate depth. It is divided 
into a large number of rooms, admiralty calculated for families.— 
Men of business, or persons trave'ling for pleasure, travellers by 
rail-road, steamb at or stage, will “nd the New England well ad- 
apted to their accommodation; being within five or ten miqutes 
walk of the rail road, and within sixty or seventy rods of three 


steamboat landings. Breakfast will always be prepared every 
morning during the séason of navigation, at 6 o'clock, for those 


wishing it, and intending to take the 7 o'clock morning boat for 


New York. Ajlso,one at 7 o'clock, An execllent stable is alsp at- 
tatched to the honse, and every convenience for those travelling 
with their teams. &c. The subscriber embraces the present op- 
portunity to return his sitcere thanks to those who have so liber- 
aly patronized bim #t his old stand, and requests a continuance of 
their favors at the new one. lis o!J customers and the pubhe 
wenerally are resi ectfully invited to give him a call, and he pledges 
himself to do all in his power to make their+ay while at his house 
both pleasant and otter , His te 0 ms yt Ape bro al- 
ways.been, viz: single mea's 25 cents lodgwg -2 conte. 
jeld—ly ’ ‘A.W. STARKS 
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.: AMERICAN FOREST-GIRL. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 
Wildly and mournfully the Indian drum 

On the deep hush of moonli:ht forests broke :— 
‘ Siog us a death-song, for thine hour is come.’ 

So the red Warriors to their captive spoke. 
Still, and amidst those dusky forms alone, 

A youth, a fair-haired youth, of England stood, 
Like a king’s son ; though his cheek had flown 

The mantling crimson of the island-blood, 

And his pressed lips looked marble. Fiercely bright, 
And high around him blazed the fires of night ; 
Rocking beneath the cedars to and fro 

As the wind passed, with a fi'tul glow 

Lighting the victim's face :—but who could teil 

Of what within his secret heart befel, 

Known but to heaven that hour !—Perchance o tho’t 
Of his far home, then so intensely wrought 

That its fall image, pictured to his eye 

On the dark ground of mortal agony, 

Rose clear as day! And he _ 20 sce the band 

Of his young sisters wandering hand in hand 

Where the laburoums drooped ; or happy binding 
The jasmine, up the door's low pillars winding ; 

Or, as day faded on their gentle mirth, 

Gathering, with braided hair, sround the hearth 
Where sat their mother ;—and that mother's face 

Its grave sweet smile yet wearing in the place 
Where so it ever smiled! Perchance the prayer 
(Learned at her knee-came back on his despair; 
~The blessing from her voice, the very tone 

Of her ‘Good-night’ might breathe from boyhood gone! 
—He started and lgoked up:—thick cypress boughs, 

Fall of strange sound, waved o’er him darkly red 
In the broad stormy fire-light ; savage brows, 

With tall plumes crested and wild hues o’erspread, 
Girt him like feverish phantoms ; and pale stars 
Looked through the branches as through dungeon bars 
Shedding no hope! He knew, he felt his deom. 
Oh! what a tale to shadow with its gloom 
That happy hall in England! Idle fear! 

Would the winds tell it?—who might dream or hear 
The secrets of the forests? othe stake — [strove 

They bound him; and that proud young soldier 
His father’s spirit in his breast to wake, 

Trusting to die in silence! He the love 
Of many hearts!—the fondly-reared—the fair, 
Gladdening all eyes to see! And fettered there 

death-pyre, and the brand 
in the chieftain’s hand! 
















—Het » Hush! hark!—a cry 
Breaks solemnity ! 

A step hat g! Who dares intrude 
On the dark their vengeful mood ? 


A girl—a young girl !—a fawn-like child 
‘Of green savannas and the leafy wild, 
iaging unmarked till then, as some lone flower, 
appy because the sunshine is its dower ; 
Yet one that kiew how early tears are shed, 
For hers had mourned the playmate brother dead. 


She had sat gazing on the victim long, 

Untibthe pity of her soul grew strong ; 
its passion’s deepening fervor swayed, 

the stake she rushed, and gently baid 

on her bosom, and around 
Rrer slender arms to shield it wound 
} Liannes; then raised her glittering eye, 
voice that said—* He shall not die !” 


— He shall not die!"—the gloomy forest thrilled 
To that sweet sound. A sudden wonder fell 
On the fierce throng; and heart and hand were stilled— 
Struck down, as by the whisper of a spell. 
They —their dark souls bowed before the maid, 
She of the dancing step ia wood and glade ! 
And as her cheek flushed through its olive hue, 
stesaane black tresses be night wind flew, 
o’ermastered them from that young mein— 
Something of heaven, in silence felt “peony 
And seeming, to their childlike faith, a token 
That the Great Spirit by her voice had spoken. 


They loosed the bonds that held their captive’s breath; 

From his pale lips they took the cup of death; 

‘They quenched the brand beneath the cypress tree— 
Away,” they cried, “ young stranger thou art free !” 








THE DYING BOY. 


* The briefer life, the earlier immortality.”—Mitwin. 


= | 


Aye, Mother, weep! this hour that boy will die— 
Your bright, your beautiful, and only one! 
The wing of Death is o’er him—every sigh 
Comes struggling fainter from his lip of stone ; 
A closing weight rests on his azure eye, | 
Like evening’s folding touch on some blue flower ; | 
Gaze there—while yet to thine it may reply, | 
Aad thou may’st thrill beneath its love-lit power! 


Thou wilt not deem it so! though day by day 
Thou’st seen, with all thy wakeful tenderness, 
The smile upon his face more dimly play, 
His look betray more pleading languidness ; 
Hast seen decay, with sacrilegous stealth, 
His vermil cheek despoiling of its bloom, 
His flowing ringlets of their lustrous wealth, 
And flinging there the shadow of the tomb! 


Ah! ’tia no fantasy ! the stricken thing, ~ 
That like a wounded bird lies quivering there, 
Was late thy bright-eyed boy, whose spirit’s wing 
So much of gladness owned, and beauty rare ; 
Ay, part of his young self, delight so grew, 
That Love became a trembler in thy breast ; 
And his strange loveliness so rich a hue 
Lent round, earth seemed in Eden-newness drest! 


Oh ! the deep sense of rarest extacy 

’'T were vain to tell, that in thy heart had birth, 
When he, a rosy creature, graceful, free, 

Played at thy side and revelled in his mirth ; 
Or when mid starry silence thou did’st wake 

‘’o watch while pillowed on thine arm he lay ; 
And the lone vigil kept for his dear sake, 

And heard his low and dove-like breathings play ! 


Wo! tor thee, Mother, wo! the wildering bliss 
Such moments gave thee, thine can be no more; 
Like a sweet dream ‘twill fade—yet Oh! thon’lt miss 
The spell that ravished so thy bosom’s core ! 
Years may roll on, and thou may’st linger here 
When every blossom of the heart is shed : 
Yet wilt thou mourn with many a burning tear 
The early lost—the beautiful—the dead ! 


Yet cheer thee in this hour! his dwelling place 
Will be in bowers where Sabbath stillness reigns ; 
Where on the flower dark change ne’er leaves a trace, 
Nor Passion on the Joy its serpent stains ; 
He is too pure—too bright—to languish where 
The rainbow arches but to melt away, 
And every lovely sound and vision fair 
Swells but the dirge—the trophies of decay ! 
THE LAST HOME OF MAN. 
Man's final home beyond the tomb 
Exceeds earth’s richest bower ; 
The glory of this lower world 
Is lost to such a power, 
No tears shall ever dull the eye ; 
In this last home of man; 


No death shall ever break the link, 
Vhat binds affection’s chain. 


And sorrow’s dark and dreary sting! 
Ne’er this poor realm invade ; 

Nor sleep, death’s sister, ne’er disturbs 
Man’s bright empyreal shade ; 

No heating sun’s effulgent rays 
Surround this calm retreat ; 

No placic moon, with silver light, 
O’erchange a Savior’s seat. 


Eternal day attends the place, 

And Christ illumes the day ; 
Seraphic spirits wing around, 

Love’s sceptred torch to sway. 
Eternal ages roll around, 

But man heeds not their flight— 
A million years pass swiftly on, 

But bring no gloomy night. 


Can man, this base, polluted man, 
Such scenes as these enjoy ? 





O yes! repentance wipes away 


From the Mehawk Mirror. | 


i— 


——————— 


The sins which now alloy ; 
Repentance fits him for the skies— 
It blots the deepest stain : 
And Jew and Gentile, Greek and Turk 
May meet, once more, agaiff. 


Transporting theme! O blissful thought! 


| That man may thus endure, 
Through earth and all its fixtures mould, 


We have a home secure. 

As time, its varied course rolls on: 
May we our frailty see— 

So when the trump of God resounds, 
We'll rise to immortality. 
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CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS. 
EACH MONTH. 
| NAME. PLACE TIME. 
Temple Eneam pment, Albany 2d Frida 


| Temple R.A, Chapter, ; Albany | 2d & 4th Tuesda 


| Mount Vernon Lodge | Albany | Ist@& 3d Thursday, 











| Ten ple Lodge, Albany | Ist & 3d Tuesda 
| Washington Lodge, Albany | 2nd and 4th Thunday 
| Apol'o Lodge Troy Ist & 3d Tuesday. 
| Apollo Chapter, Troy | 2d & 4th Tuesday. 
Apollo ane og Troy | 3d Monda y. 
| Evening Star Lodge, West Troy | 2nd & 4th Wednesday. 
Phocnix Lodge, Lansingbur& Ist & 3d Thursday. 
| Clive Branch — — | Ist Wednesday, 
n pment, | Lockport Nia. | 2nd Thursda 
| Ohio Lodge, No 101, Wheeling Va.| ist Monday. , 
| Wheeling Chapter, 19, “ | 94 Thursday. 
| Wheeling Encampment sé 
| ling Encamp Ist Saturday. 
Washiugton Council, ss | 2d Monday ev © month 
| Utica Lodge, 47, Utica, last Thursday. 
; Oneida Chapter, 57, “ Ist Thursday. 
Utica Encampment,3 bed 3d Tuesday. 
Mount Moriah, Louisville, Ky. | ist & 3d Monday. 
| Louisville none  mew do 4th Saturday. 
King Solomon’s chapter do 2d Monda 
Tyrian Council do 4th Tuesda 
| Abrams Lodge do | ad & 4th Thursday 
|Clark Lodge do | Istand 3d Thursday 
| Lodge of Antiquity } do Ist Saturday 
Memphis Chapter, | Memphis, Tenm | 3d Monday. 
Memphis Lodge, | ° | 2d Tuesday. 
— i ter | Covennah, Geo: | 2d & 4th Tuesday. ' 
jolomon Lodge 0) Ist & 3d Thursday. 
Z :rubbabel Lodge } do 2d and 4th Thursday 


Oglethorpe Lodge do Ist and3dM Fe 
| Shelbyville Chapter, | Shelbyville, Ky | ist —_;" 
| Solomou’s Lodge, | do | 9d Monday.. 


| z 

‘[.'O THE MASONIC FRATERNITY.— We 
| are desirous Of drawing out some of the Masonic talent of 
our brethren, which at present buried among the 


' to lie 
rubbish; and to this endy wilpay rwerrive DOLLARS- 


for the best original essay —for sec 


ond best, two elegantly ’ 8 
aved di- 


on Satin, superbly got up 
lomas of the Master and the tan best 
as we shall h ; 
ait rreersi2 

















the FREE subscription of the Registerso 
contro] of it. The Essay must not be le an TEN PaGEs of or- 
dinary foolscap, and it is desirable that the writer should not ex- 
ceed fifteen such pages, The writer will choose his own method 
of presenting his subject, in such attractive, useful and practical 
shape, as will be of interestto the fraternity, The manuscripts will 
be submitted to two competent and impartial brethren. Each 
MSS. to be accompanied with the name and residence of the wri- 
ter, written in such manner as to be detached from the copy ; and 
no person shall be privy to such name but ourselves. All such 
manuscripts Coming to us, whether by mail or otherwise, must be 
free ofcharge The MSS. r-ceived, will be our property, and such 
of them as may be considered worthy of publication, will have the 
wame of the writer added, unless he shal! express a wish to the 
contrary, which will be honorably observed. The time for receiv- 
ing such Essays will be until the FIRST OF SEPTEMBER 
N EXT; addressed to “ American Masonic Register, Albany.’, 
iC_y~ Those papers with whom we exchange, will oblige us 
they will either copy the «bove, or notice the substance of it. 





ORNING & COOK Book-B,nders, 67 State, corne ‘ 
ny (formerly Middle Lane,) Albany. sp ee 
~— description made to order, Paper of any size ruled to any 
pattern. 

Particular attention paid to the binding of music book 
periodicals, old books, newspapers, &c. ke. They alee. 
fully solicit a share of public patronage. 

y the recent improvements in the above establishment, the 
panne are ready todo allkinds of BOOK BINDING 
in the most neat and substantial manner. Persons having to bind 
for their a — do well to call at the above establishment 

eneral satisfaction wa lo i K 
— leon, — _ frranted. Prices to conform to the 


THE AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER, 


Is Published every:Saturday, by L,G. HOFFMAN, 


Corner of Market and Division ts. Albany, 


Tenms.—To city subscribers, Two Dollars and Fifty 
Cents a year. ‘To subscribers who receive their paper 
by mail, Two Dollars, if paid within 30 days after sub 
scribing; Twoo Dollars and Fifty Cents, if not paid with 
in 6 months, or Three Dollars, if not paid until the ex- 











piration of the year. No subscription received for lesa 
«gee one year. Back numbers at a!) times fur- 
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